MARK   TWAIN
thought and preparation. Ever since he had
first visited England, Mark Twain had wanted
to write a book about English institutions.
The plan was originally killed by kindness, but
refused to stay dead. It revived in his mind.
He carried it about with him, and by 1866, in
his new Hartford home, he began the felicitous
book with the happy title in which his England
was encompassed. The writing was inter-
rupted by the composition of sketches and
articles, by dinners and speeches, and by the
receipt of honorary degrees (such as the Yale
Master of Arts in 1888), but it never stopped
till it culminated in the issue of the book by
Webster and Company, the author's own
publishing house.
To many of us who are old enough to
remember most of Mark Twain's works from
the time of their appearance, there is a certain
list which seemed then and seem now the real
Mark Twain. The rest don't matter. The
list includes Roughing It, Life on the Mississippi,
The Innocents Abroad, Tom Sawyer (a little
grudgingly), The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,
and, most certainly and beyond controversy,
the Connecticut Tankee. We don't need to care
what the critics say; we can recall the sheer
unadulterated joy of that first perusal.
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